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MODERN EVANGELISM IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN 

PSYCHOLOGY 



REV. O. C. HELMING, PH.D. 
Chicago, 111. 



The more precise object of this article is determined by the fol- 
lowing question: "In the light of what we now know about the 
workings of the human mind, what is a sane and rational method 
of inducing men and women to commit themselves definitely to a 
right way of living?" The purpose is not to offer a specific study 
of the phenomena of conversion and revivalism, or to criticize 
current methods of evangelism; but to describe in as clear and con- 
structive a fashion as possible the factors and motives which under- 
lie the religious appeal as seen from the psychological point of view. 
A clear comprehension of these factors and motives should deter- 
mine the methods and the message employed by the religious teacher 
and preacher. Such criticism of current views and methods as 
seems necessary will be mainly incidental. 

For convenience of discussion, I begin with a contrast between 
what I shall term the dogmatic point of view and the psychological 
point of view. The purpose is to bring out the contrast rather than 
to render an accurate and exhaustive description. 

The dogmatic method starts from a given conception of God 
and his relation to man and the universe, based upon a doctrinal 
interpretation of the Scriptures. It studies texts and doctrines 
rather than human nature. It operates with more or less firmly 
fixed theories as to the nature of God and man and the means of 
salvation, unaffected by new world-views which seem to compel 
changes of interpretation and emphasis. It seeks to win men to a 
right way of living by a kind of evangelism which presupposes a 
uniform type of faith and experience. Its methods of conversion 
are stereotyped to fit the doctrinal conceptions with which it starts. 
It is apt to treat children and adults in much the same way, and to 
disregard differences of temperament and changing environment 
in their effect upon religious and moral growth. It proceeds upon 
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the assumption that there is an inborn religious faculty which justi- 
fies the expectation that by some miracle of grace in sacrament and 
worship, or by some crisis of conversion produced by mental or 
emotional tension, this religious instinct will spring into full life, 
overcome sin, and win salvation. 

The psychological method starts from the other end of the scale; 
it begins with man and reasons from the known to the unknown; 
it seeks to understand the modes of human consciousness which 
underlie religious experience and shape religious needs. It sets 
into clear light the marvelous religious consciousness of Jesus as a 
guide to our knowledge of God, and to a moral success of life by the 
help of the divine in man as Jesus revealed it. It takes account of 
the fact that the human self is not a ready-made construction, but 
a product of changing experience. It treats children differently 
from adults as having a mental world of their own. It devotes a 
large share of interest to adolescence as the period when far-reach- 
ing physical, mental, and social adjustments begin to be made, and 
when religious habits are most likely to be formed. While it takes 
note of this periodicity in the growing self, it remembers at the 
same time that the growth is continuous, that the periods are not 
separated by a gulf, and that the inner life is a unity amid variety. 
The intellectual, the moral, and the religious are "strands in the 
single cable of the inner life." Moral and religious education are 
not concerned exclusively with the will, or with the affections, or 
with the understanding. They involve all these in the closest 
relation. Religion is not the product of a special and inborn " facul- 
ty," but it is the whole personality reacting upon the experiences 
of life in that peculiar way which we call religious. This view gives 
no sanction, therefore, to the separation of the religious life from 
the other phases of man's life, or to that separation of the "life 
that now is" from "that which is to come" that encourages absorp- 
tion in either to the exclusion of the other. It emphasizes the unity 
of man's life. It declares that "saving faith" is saving in the sense 
that it secures the heavenly mansions, and also in the sense that 
it enters into the very warp and woof of the life and character and 
conduct of the Christian now and here on earth. 1 

' Compare the statement by Professor Frederick Tracy in the Proceedings of the 
Religious Education Association, VoL II. 
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The object now is to show how this psychological mode of 
approach regards the mental and moral nature of man, and how 
it interprets and measures the value of the means used by the reli- 
gious guide and preacher, in the attempt to win men to a right way 
of living. Of course it is not pretended that psychology creates 
anything new; it is only a distinct mode of approach, a means of 
interpretation, a guide to the inner life as it actually exists. 

It should require no argument to convince us that the minister 
who shapes the activities of his church in all its departments, the 
preacher who seeks to win men to high ideals of faith and action, 
the evangelist who works for a verdict in his appeal to sinful men, 
should understand as clearly as possible what is the nature of the 
human consciousness, how it grows, and how it acts — especially 
in those phases of it which produce religious experiences. 

The psychologists have taught us to see that there are different 
grades of developing selfhood, and that these successive grades of 
development are the product of varying degrees of self-conscious- 
ness. The child lives in a world of his own ; and while we recognize 
his powers of imitation and his state of dependence, we may not 
to his benefit attempt to impose on him the standards and beliefs 
acquired by mature experience and not suited to his childish needs 
and comprehension. The adolescent is subject to experiences 
which are new and difficult, and fraught with consequences of the 
most serious kind. The youth in the adolescent age claims our 
especial sympathy and understanding. This is the period when our 
ability to put ourselves in the other's place counts for most if we 
are to be genuinely helpful. But manhood, too, is subject to 
changes and crises, especially of the moral and religious type. 
The term maturity is only a relative term. Man never ceases to 
develop; unless, indeed, he decays, and decay means death in the 
spiritual realm as well as in the physical. 

Such facts as these, and all they imply, enter very directly into 
the problem of the religious teacher and guide. The process of 
winning men and women to a right way of living begins in child- 
hood, is at its most critical stage in the period of adolescence, is 
never quite finished, and includes more than the individual, the 
growth of personality being dependent upon social relationships. It 
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must make its way in the presence of social customs, and political 
usages, and industrial tendencies, which have not yet found their 
moral bearings for the good of all. 

This analysis indicates the importance of the personal equation. 
The religious shepherd must know his flock; and he must know the 
world in which they live and strive for moral success. If he can 
know his people from their childhood up, so much the better; he 
will then understand their heritage, know their temperaments, be 
able to recognize promptly the first symptoms of religious diseases 
to which they may have a tendency. Again, if the object to be 
attained is something personal — the formation of a strong character 
— the means employed, the modes of influence, are also personal. 
The nature and the power of religious influence may be well 
described by the term friendship. That is the word by which the 
Fourth Evangelist defined the relationship of Jesus with his disciples. 
The force of this lies in the fact that friendship is based upon love, 
love regarded not merely as affection, but as an ethical quality 
which unites people on a common basis of moral sympathy and 
moral judgment, which strives for common ideals, and feels that 
the salvation of the one is not secure, or complete, or worth 
attaining without the salvation of the many. This is the secret 
of the influence of Jesus and of the effect of his example upon others. 
He knew the power of love as a moral quality in binding men 
together, in making them walk the same path of goodness and serv- 
ice by their own choice and free will. This power is not something 
that is imparted or transmitted by doctrines or symbols, but by 
persons. This is the reason why we "preach Jesus," and why the 
preacher must have a spirit like that of Jesus if he is to succeed. 

This view of the matter bears important implications, of which 
I can barely mention one or two at this point. It implies that the 
influence of the religious guide, whether he be parent or teacher or 
minister, must be continuous and cumulative and convincing in its 
nature until it has permanently engaged the love and the volition 
of the one to be won and guided. It implies that the "revival" 
is at best but a makeshift for something better and more wholesome. 
The vice of revivalism is the straining for immediate effect, the 
misuse of the power of suggestibility, and the power to infatuate 
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the crowd which yields to the will of the leader and is ostensibly 
converted without any moral change in itself. This is not to deny 
the value of the evangelist, who by the force of personal conviction 
and moral earnestness impels men to moral decision and to the 
choice of a worthy ideal of life. But the momentary decision is 
of no value; it may be of positive harm, if it does not lead to moral 
action, if the worthy ideal is not carried into life to overcome temp- 
tation and to rule business methods and social habits. The appli- 
cation of the ethical and religious ideal to actual life is a process 
which requires time. It is subject to doubt and struggle; it implies 
the formation of habits, and even the changing of temperament; 
it requires power to overcome oneself and the world; it must win 
others to its view, for it is a social even more than a personal affair, 
requiring the power to shape and mold industrial and social 
morals. All this implies the need of a fellowship and a ministry 
which is more than passing; which provides for the continued and 
cumulative force of moral influence and religious inspiration. The 
permanent success of Jesus in winning men to a new view of life 
and a better way of living was achieved not in the crowds who were 
moved to enthusiasm, or melted to a momentary remorse, by a 
stirring sermon; but in that limited group of disciples who were 
with him day after day and month after month. 

These considerations suggest the importance of a thorough 
knowledge of the personal factor in religious education, and in 
every species of evangelism. The question as to where the empha- 
sis belongs in the message of the preacher finds its answer in the 
same direction. It is to be determined by those elements of per- 
sonal experience and human need which are most primary and far- 
reaching in their ethical importance, and which call for the aid of 
religion to make moral success possible. The object we have in 
view is the achievement of an ideal of life which takes the form of 
personality. All other success is to be measured by success in this. 
In comparison with personal character nothing else in time or 
eternity is worth while. The perfect embodiment of this ideal 
would be an absolutely perfect Person; that is what we mean by 
God, and it indicates the place of communion with God in the 
struggle for moral success. 
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The most obvious fact of our moral experience is that the attain- 
ment of personal character involves a struggle between good and 
evil, right and wrong, in ourselves and in other persons. There 
seems to be a breach in our lives, a break in the continuity of that 
which is right and good. This feeling is what in theological 
phrase is called the sense of sin, and constitutes the psychological 
basis of the doctrine of the atonement. Men have the feeling that 
they are out of harmony with that which is best in themselves and 
the universe. Ever since men have had the power to make 
moral distinctions they have felt this dualism of good and evil, 
this opposition between right and wrong in their own experience, 
this manifest breach which runs through their lives and the life of 
the whole race. With this feeling has come the desire to overcome 
the dualism, to heal the breach, to be wholly at one with that which 
is good. The vivid consciousness of this feeling is the chief essen- 
tial to moral progress. The recognition of the fatefulness of the 
struggle, what it means and what it tends to, and the desire to over- 
come, to be victorious in the choice of the right — these are necessary 
conditions to moral development in the higher stages of evolution. 

Just here enters the vital element upon which the success of 
Christian preaching depends. The moral struggle is universal, 
but the recognition of its fateful importance, what it means and what 
it tends to, does not come by accident; it is not something spon- 
taneous and inevitable which may be trusted to appear of itself in 
the course of natural development. We may not suppose that it 
is the product of a prevailing " tendency upward." Wide experi- 
ence proves that that is not true. When it comes, it comes as a 
spiritual act, as the highest result of moral struggle. It has not 
dawned upon the child, who has not yet entered the struggle; it is 
not yet a reality and a conscious resource to the adolescent, who 
is just facing the conflict in its first and most fateful stages; even 
when it has once come k may lose its control in the life of the mature 
man who is tempted to sacrifice his character upon the altar of 
material success. Shall you let the child go his way blindly; shall 
you leave the youth utterly to himself while he is fighting his battles 
in the dark; shall you stand coldly by while men and women lose 
sight of moral values, wreck their lives in the pursuit of evil pas- 
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sions and dishonest gain ? Every instinct of love, every moral 
yearning, in parent and teacher, in every lover of one's kind, rises 
up against such a supposition. The parent becomes a moral guide, 
the lover of his kind becomes a preacher of righteousness, because 
the children cannot find the way alone, because men and women 
lose the way even when they had once found it. 

This explains the need of the prophet of righteousness, in the 
home, in the church, in the world. The recognition of moral values, 
the discovery of the "way of salvation" in the moral struggle, may 
not be, is not in God's economy, left to accident; it comes to us at 
the necessary point from those who have already found it. This 
is the moral sanction of the parent who exacts obedience from his 
children; this is the sanction of the prophet who preaches his mes- 
sage of righteousness. But what am I that I should exact obedience 
from my children, that I should be a moral guide to youth, that I 
should attempt to stir men with my message of righteousness? 
Too well I know my own incompleteness and unworthiness, the 
pitifulness of my own moral failure. What call have I to preach 
righteousness to my children, or to my congregation; what guaran- 
tee have I to offer that moral success is possible, even though I 
myself have failed ? 

We find the answer in the person and life of Jesus. We are 
Christian parents, Christian preachers, because Jesus has shown 
us the way to success. Here is where the moral and religious con- 
sciousness of Jesus in its supreme value enters into the Christian 
message. I believe the picture of Jesus sketched in the gospels, 
as one who was unique in the moral success of his life, to be authen- 
tic. But that success was not a foregone conclusion, something 
supernaturally given, unrelated to the reality of human struggle. 
Jesus attained moral success; it would not be moral if that were not 
true. Though the books of the New Testament were written when 
the process of removing Jesus from the common region of human 
experience to a higher range of being was already underway, the 
real state of things is nevertheless faithfully reflected amid all 
the attempts to explain a unique person in metaphysical or super- 
human terms. When we are told that the captain of salvation 
was himself made perfect through suffering, that Jesus was tempted, 
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that he was troubled in his spirit, that he felt the supreme impor- 
tance of moral decision — "if thine eye cause thee to stumble pluck 
it out" — that he conceived purity of heart more than keenness of 
intellect to be the condition of knowing God, that he exalted the 
passion for righteousness above every other passion, we are bound 
to conclude that his moral success was not something inevitable 
by superhuman predetermination, but that it was an achievement 
under human conditions. Jesus himself refused to have men call 
him "good" as God is good in the sense that he could not be 
tempted of evil. His example would be worthless if that had been 
true. The story of the temptation gives us a remarkable glimpse 
into his experience. There was a strong popular expectation of a 
Messiah who should have the help of men and angels to establish 
a kingdom of which he would be the head. This view appealed 
powerfully to Jesus' instinct of leadership, and all the conditions 
seemed propitious. But his own deeper feeling was that the suc- 
cess of his mission ought to depend upon simple qualities of good- 
ness, and sympathy, and service, and not on any extraneous force 
of coercion. It was the clash of these two views, one appealing 
to selfish human ambition, the other to what was moral and divine 
in him, that constituted the temptation. The outcome was the 
decision that a man must, and can, succeed in the purpose and 
struggle of his life by virtue of the qualities which are moral and 
native to him as a man. He saw the possibilities of such qualities 
when directed by the right spirit, the spirit that responds to the 
love of God and seeks the love of man; that hungers and thirsts 
for righteousness; that chooses to convince rather than to coerce; 
that measures success by the responsiveness of mutual goodness 
and service rather than by popular estimates of power and position. 
But if the gospel stories make it clear that the moral success 
of Jesus was an attainment under human conditions, they make it 
equally clear that there was a direct relation between his conscious- 
ness of sonship to God and the moral perfection of his character. 
What was the secret of his success ? It was the permanent convic- 
tion, the feeling which underlay all his action, that the desires and 
purposes and acts of his life were not isolated, not fragmentary, 
not the play of accident, not to be overturned by some evil chance 
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tomorrow; but that they were consciously related to an infinite 
spirit of goodness, an eternal power of righteousness, which exists 
to unite all men with one bond of sympathy, affection, and purpose. 
To know that is to know that one is a son of God. Can other men 
achieve the same success in living their lives, based on a similar 
consciousness of sonship to God? The whole purpose of Jesus' 
mission was to convince people that all men, who are fully men, 
can achieve it. Anyone who has once fully known Jesus cannot 
afterward be the same man he was before. He cannot conceive 
himself to live in a godless world. He cannot regard his life as the 
product of mere chance, the plaything of a blind fate. He cannot 
believe that the relationships which condition his life, his growth, 
his ultimate choices, are the relationships of the animal world 
prompted by fleshly appetites and desires; thereafter they are the 
relationships of the kingdom of God toward which he is striving. 
He cannot believe that the real and final success of his life can be 
measured by anything less, or anything else, than character; the 
kind of character to which his children can appeal as the sanction 
of their acts, the basis of their ideal. 

To sum it up in one sentence, the force of the Christian message 
in winning men to a right way of living lies in the right use of these 
elements : To produce a clear recognition of the fateful importance 
of the moral struggle, what it means and tends to; to hold up the 
ideal of goodness in God, who hates sin but loves all men, however 
sinful; and to preach Jesus who bridges the chasm between the 
two, who made a moral success of his life because he realized his 
sonship to God and his consequent brotherhood to man, and who 
revealed the love of God which redeems men from their baser 
impulses. There are many other factors, unnamed here, which 
enter into helpful preaching; motives and quietives which help 
men to be strong and purposeful, and to find peace and happiness, 
in a fife which involves change and sorrow, sickness and death, 
failure and disappointment; but these are the essential elements. 

If the Christian appeal fails of its effect — and there seems to 
be a widespread feeling that it often fails — it is because the power- 
ful moral quality in it has been weakened by cheaper sentiments, 
which reach the softer temperaments, or appeal to sickly emotions, 
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but fail to stir the souls of virile men. Or it fails because it repels 
men by its false picture of God as a vindictive feudal tyrant, exacting 
his bloody price of sin, and even slaying the innocent for the guilty. 
There is no such immoral view of atonement for sin in the gospel 
of Jesus. The mode of appeal which takes into account the whole 
nature of man, and the full set of conditions amid which he lives 
in this present age, will know how to make allowance for varieties 
of temperament; but it will never compromise the lofty and com- 
pelling spirit of morality which breathes through the Sermon on 
the Mount. It does not encourage the comfortable and unheroic 
spirit of capitulation which drives the church from quarters in the 
city where business encroaches on the homes of the well-to-do and 
leaves behind the poor or less prosperous. The gospel of Jesus 
is above all a gospel for the poor — to make them at least morally 
successful. It does not lend itself to the religious commercialism 
which advertises its converts and collects its price. 

Of evangelism after the true order (it has been well said) the church will 
always be an advocate. Evangelism lies at the heart of the gospel. The call 
of men to the holy life must be made imperious and compelling in every gener- 
ation of Christian history. But of a revivalism that. is mechanical, legalistic, 
emotional, hypnotic, and apparently chiefly concerned with numbers rather 
than with character, with newspaper reports rather than with permanent trans- 
formation of life, we have had enough and quite enough. For the obviously 
good results that come from revivalism of this type in the lives of those who 
are actually converted to right living we pay too high a price in the" waste of 
the many who pass through these paroxysms of emotional fervor without further 
results, and become thereby less susceptible than ever to Christian influence; 
in the cheapening of religion throughout the community, by making it an agency 
for entreating, cajoling, threatening, and wheedling men and women into the 
churches; and in the inevitable tendency to interpret God in terms so trivial 
and mechanical that men lose regard for the Father who should be the very 
center and source of their being. 2 

Finally, this mode of appeal takes into account the changing 
environment in which men must work out their moral salvation, 
and the advancing point of view from which God and man are seen. 
The divine genius of the gospel of Jesus is most manifest in the fact 
that it comes not as a fixed set of laws, but as a spirit of life which 
impels and guides men to discover truth and righteousness in what- 

2 From a sermon by Dr. H. L. Willett printed in Unity, December 2, 1909. 
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ever time and condition they live. The gospel is plastic in the 
sense that it is adaptable to changing conditions, and is never left 
behind but ever furnishes the spiritual impulse for moral conquest. 
The preacher who would win men to right ways of living must 
make his message mean something compelling in the new fields 
where moral responsibility is now on trial. 3 The organization of 
industry on a large scale, sinking the individual in the corporation, 
making the working-man a mere cog in a great set of wheels; the 
rapid development of scientific research with results that affect 
whole world-views; the promotion of education along lines which 
are suggested by these changing world- views; these and other move- 
ments confront the religious teacher and preacher with new tasks 
in interpreting the worth of personality, in finding a sure basis for 
justice, in nurturing a faith which glories in inquiry and fears no 
mode of investigation, believing that God fulfils himself in many 
ways and that His love is yet broader than men's minds. 

' For a most excellent and illuminating discussion of this aspect of the preacher's 
problem see the article by Professor James H. Tufts on "The Adjustment of the 
Church to the Psychological Conditions of the Present Time," in the American Journal 
of Theology, XII, No. 2, April, 1908, and reprinted by the University of Chicago Press 
in pamphlet form. 



